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minerals  should  be  exploited  to  undermine  its  war  making 
capability.  Soviet  moves  in  Africa  and  Afganistan  cou]d  be 
interpreted  as  the  initial  moves  in  the  implementation  of  this 
theory.  At  least  Soviet  behavior  and  statements  indicate  an 
interest  in  obtaining  access  to  southern  Africa's  mineral 
resources.  Soviet  Premier  Brezhnev  said  tc  the  President  of 
Somalia  in  1973,  that  Soviet  aims  were  to  gain  control  of  the 
"two  great  treasure  houses  on  which  the  West  depends:  the  energy 
treasure  house  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  mineral  treasure 
house  of  central  and  southern  Africa."  Although  not  likely 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  if  a  Soviet  sponsoreii  or  supported 
government  came  to  power  in  South  Africa,  would  that  government 
deny  the  West  access  to  necessary  minerals?  The  Soviet  Union 
and  its  friends  have  historically  not  stopped  the  flow  cf  goods 
to  the  West  for  political  reasons.  Communist  countries  maintain 
a  heavy  dependence  on  the  West  for  capital  and  technology.  Any 
denial  of  goods  would  have  a  direct  impact  on  their  ability  to 
import  and  this  would  create  severe  economic  problems  in  the 
ciDmmuni.st  states.  Any  government  in  South  Africa  will  be 
(it'pendent  on  foreign  exchange  earnings  to  survive  and  avoid  an 
coll.jp;;e.  The  Soviets  have  shown  little  enthu.siasm  to 
suhrddize  its  Third  World  clients  in  Africa.  With  its  own 
serious  economic  prcjblems,  the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  <io  so  in 
the-  future.  The  best  interest  of  the  Soviet  nnic)n  and  a  pro 


If  access  to  South  Africa's  inin«?rals  is  lieiiied,  the  United 
Strttfsr  has;  small  stockpiles  of  both  chromiiin  and  manganese  that 
could  be  used  to  offset  the  short  term  effects  .  Domestic 
re'stvrves  of  vanadium  are*  sufficient  tv  satisfy  demands  for’  many 
years.  An  interruption  in  platinum  would  probably  not  be 
critical,  even  considering  the  high  level  of  import  dependence. 

A  large  portion  of  the  platinum  is  used  as  a  catalyst  and  could 
be  recovered  and  recycled.  Substitution  of  other  metals  is 
possible  for  some  uses.  In  the  long  term,  the  United  States  is 
clearly  Import  dependent,  however,  short  term  dependence  is  a 
matter  of  cost.  Alternat«j  sources  would  cost  more,  could  be 
less  reliable,  or  be  of  lower  quality. 

The  pr<3blem  of  restjurce  dependence  becomes  more 
complicated  when  other’  industrialized  countries  are  considered. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  do  rujt  have  the  reserves,  either 
stockpiled  or  the  potential  resources  as  has  the  United  States. 

A  short  break  in  supply  from  South  Africa  would  lead  to  intense 
competition  for  available  alternate  suppliers  with  an  attendent 
large  price  increasf?.  It  can  be  conc:luded  that  a  suspension  of 
South  Africa's  supply  of  minerals,  especially  chromium  and 
manganese,  could  have  a  disastercrus  effect  on  industrial 
production  of  all  Western  industrial  nations. 

The  Lagovosky  theory,  named  after  Soviet  strategist  A, 

N.  Lagovsky,  states  that  the  West's  reliance  on  imported 
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sources.  While  South  Africa  and  Zimbabwe  together  have  about  95 
percent  of  the  world's  reserves,  they  account  for  only  a  third 
of  production.  The  United  States  has  reduced  its  strategic 
stockpile  of  chromium  that  was  accumulated  during  the  Korean 
War.  In  1979,  the  strategic  stockpile  consisted  of  about  a 
three  year  supply.® 

Manganese  is  also  used  in  production  of  stainless  steel  and 
to«3l  steel.  In  most  of  its  applications,  there  are  no  known 
substitutes  for  this  hardening  agent.  While  South  Africa  has 
about  one  third  of  the  world's  known  reserves,  Gabon,  Brazil, 
and  Australia  have  the  majority  of  the  remaining  reserves. 

United  States  stockpiles  contain  slightly  more  than  a  two  year 
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supply. 

Vanadium  is  particularily  important  in  the  production  of 
high  strength,  light  weight  steels.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
production  of  titanium  alloys.  Domestic  ore  is  used  for  roughly 
60  percent  of  consumption  and  imports  from  South  Africa  account 

Q 

for  approximately  another  15  percent. 

Platinum  is  used  mainly  as  a  catalyst  in  automobile 

emission  control,  petroleum  refining,  and  tVie  chemical  industry. 

•Gouth  Africa  c<3ntains  the  majfjrity  of  the  world's  known 

reserves,  the  Soviet  Union  contains  the  remaining  reserves 

except  f<3r  the  one  percent  f<3und  in  the  United  States  anti 
q 

Canadei. 
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MINERALS 

United  States'  dependence  on  import  of  strategic  minerals 
has  continued  to  increase.  In  1960,  the  United  States  depended 
on  foreign  sources  for  an  average  of  54  percent  of  the  top  25 
commodities.  In  1980,  dependency  for  these  same  items  had  grown 
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to  an  average  of  70  percent. 

South  Africa  is  the  principal  supplier  of  four  minerals, 
chromium,  manganese,  platinum  and  vanaduim,  that  are  considered 
essential  to  industrial  ciauntries.  It  po.ssesses  two  thirds  (jf 
the  world's  known  reserves  of  chromium  and  vanadium,  one  third 
of  the  manganese,  and  four  fifths  of  the  platinum.^  In  1981, 
the  United  States  relied  on  imports  for  90  percent  of  the 
chromium,  98  percent  of  the  manganese,  42  percent  of  the  vandium 
and  90  percent  <3f  the  platinum  needed  for  industry.  To 
appreciate  the  importance  of  these  minerals  for  industry  and 
defense  it  is  nt’cessary  to  be  familiar  with  their  use  in 
manuf.acturing. 

Chromium  provides  resistance  to  corrosion  and  oxidation 
over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures.  It  is  essential  in 
production  of  stainless  steel  and  of  other  speciality  steels. 
There  are  large  chrome  bearing  deposits  in  the  United  States. 
Because  of  their  low  grade  and  high  transportation  costs,  they 
can  not  currently  be  mined  at  prices  competitive  with  foreign 


Although  the  importance  of  very  large  crude  carriers  has 

decreased  with  the  recent  decline  in  world  oil  prices  and  a 

temporary  excess  of  oil  supplies,  the  number  of  ships  that  are 

too  large  to  use  the  Suez  Canal  will  probably  continue  to 

increase.  Because  of  the  sometimes  extremely  difficult  maritime 

conditions,  these  ships  usually  navigate  within  a  close 

proximity  of  the  Cape.  A  prolonged  interdiction  of  the  sea 

traffic  that  travels  the  Cape  route  would  seriously  cripple 

Western  economies.  If  a  government  friendly  to  the  Soviets  were 

to  come  to  power  in  South  Africa,  there  are  excellent  facilities 

in  South  Africa  from  which  the  interdiction  of  Western  shipping 

around  the  Cape  could  be  ea.sily  accomplished.  It  can  be  argued 

that  the  real  chokepoints  for  petroleum  resources  are  at  their 

source  or  destination.  For  example,  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and 

the  approaches  to  European  ports.  Additionally,  any  Soviet  move 

to  blockade  Western  oil  supplies  would  be  an  act  of  belligerency 

and  would  likely  lead  to  a  direct  confrontation.  If  a 

confronatation  were  to  occur,  the  Soviets  would  likely  retain 

2 

major  naval  forces  nearer  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  Soviet 
use  of  South  African  facilities  may  n(7t  be  of  great  imptjrtance 
to  the  continued  use  of  the  Cape  route  by  the  west.  However, 
Soviet  access  to  facilities  in  South  Africa  would  pose  a 
potential  threat  to  western  shipping  and  would  i)e  f?xtremely 
undesirable. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  VALUE  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 
Southern  Africa's  geographic  location  and  its  mineral 
wealth  constitute  a  high  degree  of  inherent  imptjrtance. 
Historically,  a  major  link  between  East  and  West  has  been  the 
sea  routes  around  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  October 
1973  Arab  and  Israel  war,  which  closed  the  Suez  Canal, 
emphasized  again,  the  extreme  importance  of  the  Cape  sea  route. 
Southern  Africa  has  numerous  minerals  that  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  industrial  development  of  large  manufacturing 
economies.  It  is  the  major  source  for  four  of  these 
minerals — chromium,  manganese,  platinum,  and  vanadium.  The 
United  States  has  made  a  substantial  commercial  investment  in 
the  region  and  enjoys  a  significant  amtjunt  of  annual  trade. 

This  chapter  will  examine  the  importance  of  the  region  to  the 
West,  possible  Soviet  intentions,  and  the  continued  access  of 
the  West  to  both  the  Cape  route  and  the  minerals  if  the  Soviets 
do  increase  their  influence  in  the  area. 

THE  CAPE  ROUTE 

More  than  three  thousand  ships  pass  through  the  Cape  route 
each  month.  If  the  United  Kingdom  is  excluded,  these  ships 
carry  approximately  eighty  percent  of  western  Europe's  oil  and 
twenty  percent  (jf  the  oil  imported  by  the  United  States.^ 


economic,  cultural  and  political  activities. 


The  United  States  has  maintained  a  w«jrking  relationship 
with  the  government  of  South  Africa  while  at  the  same  time 
supporting  black  Africans  to  gain  the  background,  education  and 
influence  to  participate  effectively  in  the  process  of  change 
in  South  Africa.  This  apparent  contradiction  is  recognized  and 
unavoidable,  considering  the  black-white  conflict.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  the  American  public  will  not  support  close  ties 
with  a  government  that  denies  its  black  majority  basic  human 
and  (Jemocratic  rights.  The  United  States  has  a  direct  interest 
in  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  black-white  political  conflict 
in  South  Africa.  If  conflict  should  break  out  between  blacks 
and  whites  in  South  Africa,  especially  if  the  Soviets  choose  to 
support  a  black  war  of  liberation,  the  United  States  would  have 
difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  act.  The  debate  could  divide 
along  racial  lines  creating  a  degenerati«3n  in  race  relations  in 
the  United  States. 


cdlljjctive  bargaining,  desegregated  working  areas,  started 
training  programs,  and  some  even  promoted  Africans  upward  in 
the  corporate  structure.  Voluntary  adherence  to  the  Sullivan 
c;ode  of  fair  employment  practices  has  been  called  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  go  beyond  rhetoric  about  apartheid.^  ^ 

The  United  States  has  initiated  programs  to  support  the 
positive  aspects  of  change  in  South  Africa.  A  scholarship 
program,  which  brings  black  South  African  students  to  the 
United  States  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  degrees,  is 
expected  to  have  400  black  South  Africans  enrolled  in  1985,  To 
enhance  dialogue  between  United  States  and  South  African  labor 
unions  and  improve  South  African  labor  bargaining  ability, 
programs  are  being  initiated  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
AFL-CIO  to  train  labor  leaders  of  South  Africa.  The  United 
States  is  funding,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  African 
Federated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  project  to  support  small 
bvi;;iness  development  in  the  black  community.  In  cooperation 
with  black  community  groups,  the  United  States  is  suppcjrting  a 
tutorial  program  to  assist  students  in  preparation  for 
examinations  to  increase  the  number  of  black  students  elgible 
for  university  admission.  These  programs  themselves  will  not 
directly  foster  change  away  from  the  policy  of  apartheid,  but 
will  strengthen  the  ability  of  black  South  Africans  to 
participate  more  equally  with  the  white  South  Africans  in 


S«5Uth  Africa  to  move  away  from  its  apartheid  policies. 

APARTHEID 

Past  actions  reflect  the  sharp  polarization  of  opinions  in 
the  United  States  on  policy  toward  southern  Africa.  The  left 
was  focused  on  the  issue  of  racism,  and  the  right  viewed  events 
in  the  context  of  east-west  competition.  In  the  absence  of 
bipartisan  consensus  on  United  States  policy  toward  South 
Africa,  opinion  will  likely  be  galvanized  by  events  that  bring 
strong  public:  sympathy  or  dislike.  For  example,  media  reports 
on  the  death  of  Steve  ISilko  at  the  hands  of  the  S<juth  African 
police  aroused  the  call  for  punitive  action.  Some  universities 
sold  some  or  all  of  their  South  African  related  holdings 
possibly  believing  that  the  government  of  South  Africa  could  be 
pressured  to  make  changes  with  the  disinvestment,  or  threat  of 
disinvestment.  South  Africa  apparently  was  not  pressured,  as 
it  recinded  monetary  exchange  controls  for  non  residents  in 
Feburary  1983.  Even  then,  there  was  not  a  move  to  dlsinvest  by 
the  companies  operating  in  Siiuth  Africa.^®  The  policy 
debcite  has  iiKJved  away  from  disinvestment  and  escape  to  the  use 
of  United  States'  corporations'  role  in  promoting  peaceful 
change  in  .South  Africa.  American  corporations  have  become  a 
force  ior  change*.  They  have  promoted  equal  employment 
opportunities,  facilitated  organization  of  trade  unions  and 


th.An  otjnfrontation  with  ?3outh  Africa  and  the  other  states  in 
tb.e  region.  The  fnndame.'iital  principle  of  United  States 
constructive  engagement  policy  is  to  do  whatever  i.s  possible  to 
ease  tensions  and  work  toward  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts 
in  the  region.  Mr.  Lyman,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs  stated  that  the  policy  objectives  toward 
South  Africa  include: 

Fostering  movement  toward  a  system  of  government  by 
con.sent  of  the  governed  and  away  from  the  racial  policy 
of  apartheid  both  as  a  form  of  racial  discrimination 
and  national  political  disenfranchisement  of  blacks. 

Continued  access  to  four  strategic  nonfuel  minerals 
where  the  United  States  and  OECD  (Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development)  countries  are 
either  import  or  price  dependent  on  South  Africa, 
assuring  the  strategic  security  of  the  cape  sea  routes 
through  which  pass  vital  U.S.  oil  supplies  from  the 
Middle  East;  and 
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Regional  security  in  scjuthern  Africa. 

Implicit  in  the  objective  of  regional  security  in  southern 
Afrlcra  is  the  United  States'  desire  to  curb  communist  influence 
in  the  region  and  to  see  Cuban  troop  presence  in  Angola 
terminated.  Vice  President  Bush  explicitly  stated  that  the 
United  States  "...is  ncjt  ashamed  to  state  the  U.S.  interest  in 
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seeing  an  end  to  the  presence  of  Cuban  forces  in  Angola." 

South  Africa  considers  the  presence  <jf  Cuban  troops  in  the 
region  a  threat  to  their  security  and  if  South  Africa  feels 
threatened  by  external  forces  it  may  be  more  difficult  for 


the  only  way  that  constructive  change  can  come  about  is  through 
them."^  Another  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  United 
States  interests  in  southern  Africa  were  not  vital  but  were 

5 

important.  Public  opposition  to  South  Africa's  racial 

policies  continued,  but  diplomatic  isolation  eased  and 

businesses  operating  in  South  Africa  were  encouraged  to  adopt 

progressive  policies  toward  their  employees. 

Official  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South 

Africa  deteriorated  in  the  late  1970s.  The  Carter 

administration  placed  less  importance  on  east-west  conflict  and 

emphasized  human  rights  as  a  prime  factor  in  foreign  policy. 

It  considered  nationalism  as  the  dominant  r  political  force  in 

Africa  and  gave  increased  importance  to  the  pcjlitical  and 

economic  power  of  Third  World  countries.  It  used  harsh 

language  in  condemning  South  Africa  and  endorsed  Reverend  Leo 

0 

Sullivan's  code  of  fair  exployment  practices  for  businesses. 
United  States  foreign  policy  shifted  after  the  1980  elections. 

The  Reagan  administration  viewed  Soviet  expansionism  as  a  major 
concern  and  was  far  more  tolerent  of  violations  of  human 
rights.  The  United  States  vetoed  a  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  that  V'jould  have  imposed  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  and  in  May  1981,  President  Reagan  received  South 

7 

Africa's  Prime  Mini.ster  Botha  in  Washington.  The  United 
States  entered  intcj  a  pcjlicy  of  constructive  t»ngagement  rather 


CHAPTER  II 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY 

United  States'  policy  toward  South  Africa  has  generally 
respcjnded  to  changes  within  United  States  society  and  the 
associated  political  realities  generated  by  public  opinion.  As 
a  nation,  the  United  States  involvement  had  been  superficial 
with  little  understanding  of  the  issues  of  the  region.  During 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  the  United  States  verbally 
criticized  South  Africa's  racial  policies,  but  cooperated  with 
South  Africa,  even  in  military  matters.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Brown  case  that  rejected  the  concept  of 
"separate  but  equal"  significantly  influenced  United  States 
polic:y  toward  South  Africa.^  In  1958,  the  United  States  voted 
for,  instead  of  abstaining  as  it  had  previously,  a  United 
Nations  resolution  expressing  concern  with  South  Africa's 
racial  policies.  In  1962,  the  Kennedy  administration  placed 
an  embargo  on  arms  sales  to  South  Africa  and  supported  the 
United  Nations  resolution  for  a  voluntary  embargo.  In  1964, 
the  United  States  even  voted  for  a  Security  Council  resolution 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  Official  disapproval  of  South  Africa  decreased 
fi  lightly  with  the  Nixon  administration.  In  a  review  of  United 
States  policy,  a  National  Security  Council  Study  Memorandum 
pre<llcted  that  whites  were  in  Southern  Africa  to  stay,  "...and 


indicate  a  supportive  policy  toward  South  Africa.  However, 
black  African  nations  would  view  this  policy  as  continued 
support  for  white  supremacy  of  a  predominately  black  nation, 
and  the  populace  in  the  United  States  would  not  support  a 
strong  pro-South  African  policy. 

The  United  States  has  initiated  a  policy  of  constructive 
engagement  with  all  actors  in  the  region  that  are  willing  to 
participate.  This  policy  encourages  dialogue  between  involved 
parties  to  develop  peaceful  ways  to  end  conflict  in  the  region 
and  to  promote  regional  economic  development.  The  activities 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  pursuing  the  policy  of 
constructive  engagement  have  had  some  encouraging  results. 
Progress  has  been  achieved  in  negotiations  for  Namibian 
independence.  Mozambique  and  South  Africa  have  agreed  to  try 
to  end  cross  border  violence. 

The  purposes  of  this  study  are  to  examine  United  States 
policy  toward  southern  Africa,  developments  in  South  Africa  and 
the  region  and  possible  participation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  within  the  framework  of  the  policy  of  constructive 


engagement. 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  United  States  depends  on  non  petroleum  minerals  from 
South  Africa  for  industrial  production.  Some  of  the  oil 
imported  to  the  United  States  and  the  majority  of  oil  imported 
to  Europe  travels  the  Cape  route  around  South  Africa. 

Continued  access  to  the  minerals  and  the  free  passage  of  ships 
through  the  Cape  route  is  essential  to  the  industrial  economies 
of  the  West.  The  Soviets  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  gain 
influence  in  southern  Africa  by  supporting  black  nationalist 
liberation  groups.  Now  South  Africa,  except  for  Namibia,  is 
surrounded  by  black  regimes  that  promote  a  socialist 
philosophy,  or  were  directly  supported  by  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  power.  Increasing  Soviet  influence  and  instability  in 
the  region  pose  a  potential  threat  to  continued  Western  access 
to  essential  minerals.  South  Africa  is  the  economic  and 
military  powerhouse  in  the  region  and  has  a  strong 
anti-communist,  pro-west  outlook.  However,  South  Africa's 
racial  policies  have  made  it  an  outcast  in  the  international 
community,  the  enemy  of  all  black  regimes  in  Africa,  and  the 
object  of  hatred  by  civil  rights  groups  in  the  United  States. 
This  creates  a  dilemma  for  the  United  States.  Continued  access 
to  minerals,  free  passage  of  ships  around  the  Cape,  and  efforts 
to  decrease  Soviet  influence  in  the  region  would  seem  to 


Si)vi<*t  South  Africa  would  to  arcjao  strongly  against  denial 

1 2 

i)j.  o;-,st»ut.iul  miiujrals  to  the  west.  '  Thir;  aryvimerd  depends  on 
Sovi(jt  intentiejns  and  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  West  to  depend  on  Soviet  intentions  for  its  continued 
prosperity. 

COMMERCIAL  INVESTMENT 

The  region  of  southern  Africa  is  an  area  where  the  United 

States  has  made  substantial  commercial  investments.  The  United 

States  has  $4.5  billion  in  direct  investment  in  the  region  and 

experiences  an  annual  trade  of  $13.7  billion.  With  the  Republic 

of  So\ith  Africa,  the  United  States  has  $2  billion  of  direct 

investment  and  annual  trade  of  $3.4  billion.  In  1978,  the 

United  States  became  the  single  largest  importer  of  goods  from 

South  Africa.  Approximately  300  United  States  corporations  are 

active  in  South  Afric.a.  There  are  some  600  corporations  that 

buy  and  sell  in  South  Africa  through  ageni;ies  and  perhaps  a 

dozen  other  companies  which  play  a  major  role  in  the  South 
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African  economy,  yet  hold  no  significant  assets  there. 

Britian,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  .Japan  togiither  supplied 
South  Africa  with  the  majority  of  its  imports.  Although  trade 
with  the  developed  nations  is  much  more  important  to  S<3Uth 
Africa  than  trade  with  the  nations  of  black  Africa,  trade  with 
black  Africa  is  more  extensive  than  is  usually  expected.  In 


1978,  South  Africa  said  it  was  trading  with  49  African  states. 

Thirteen  of  these  states  admit  such  trade.  The  others  refuse  to 

acknowledge  this  trade,  or  obscure  it  by  use  of 
14 

intermediaries. 

South  Africa  is  the  economic:  powerhouse  in  the  region.  In 
1978,  South  Africa  produced  approximately  20  percent  of  all 
Africa's  goods  and  services  and  nearly  80  percent  of  that 
produced  in  southern  Africa.  South  Africa  accounted  for  nearly 
86  percent  of  the  continent's  steel  production,  greater  than  50 
percent  of  its  electrical  production,  60  percent  of  all  rail 
traffic:  and  40  percent  of  all  industrial  production. 


CHAPTER  IV 


REGIONAL  SECTJRITY 
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The  next  policy  objective  is  r«;gional  security  in  southern 
Africa.  The  Reagan  administration  has  made  it  clear  that  it 
considers  peace  and  stability  in  the  region  essential  to 
promotion  of  change  away  from  the  apartheid  policy  of  South 
Africa.  Peace  and  stability  will  not  be  easily  attained. 

Conflicts  in  southern  Africa  reflect  social,  political,  and 
ethnic  tensions  and  these  conflicts  have  multiple  actcirs. 

During  the  Carter  administration,  the  United  States  with  France, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany  formed  a  contact  group 
to  negotiate  the  transition  to  independence  of  Namibia  under 
United  Nations  authority.^ 

After  World  War  I,  South  Africa  administered  Namibia,  a 
former  German  colony,  under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  After 
World  War  II,  South  Africa  refused  to  place  the  territory  into 
the  United  Nations  tru.steeship  system  and  edged  toward 
incorporation  of  the  territory  into  South  Africa.  The  United 
Nations  has  not  rec<3gnized  South  Africa's  claim  to  the  territory 
and  in  1966  declared  the  mandate  terminated.  Additionally,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  called  South  Africa's  control 
of  the  territory  illegal.^  The  South  West  African  People's 
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Organization  (SWAPO),  which  is  supported  by  the  Soviets,  is  the 
organization  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
recognized  as  the  sole  authentic  representative  of  the  Namibian 
people.  To  reduce  the  strength  of  this  group.  South  Africa  has 
cronducted  military  operations  against  SWAPO  base  camps  in 
Angola.  Additionally,  South  Africa  provides  support  to  the 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA),  the  rebel 
group  operating  against  the  Angolan  government. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead,  along  with  our 
allies,  in  quiet  negotiations  with  all  actors  to  arrive  at  a 
point  where  the  transition  to  Namibian  independence  can  begin  as 
soon  as  the  political  decisions  are  made  to  continue.  Some 
commentators  say  that  the  real  issue  delaying  Namibian 
independence  is  that  South  African  leaders  are  not  prepared  to 
see  a  SWAPO  dominated  country  appear.  They  are  unwilling  to 
appear,  at  least  to  the  conservative  right,  as  appeasers  of 
black,  communist  inspired  nationalism.^  Officially,  South 
Africa  considers  the  presence  of  Cuban  troops  in  Angola  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  their  security,  and  security  a 

5 

prerequisite  for  Nambian  independence. 

The  United  States  has  unilaterally  engaged  in  discussions 
with  Angola  attempting  to  reach  a  formula  for  the  withdrawl  of 
foreign  forces  from  both  Angola  and  Namibia.  Angcjla  has  valid 
security  conc.-erns,  and  needs  assurance  that  it  can  control  the 


currently  South  African  supported  UNITA  group  without  the  help 
of  Cuban  troops.  It  appears  that  patience,  re.straint,  and  a 
prolonged  period  of  demonstrated  responsible  action  by  all 
involved  is  needed  before  further  progress  can  be  accomplished. 

The  United  States  has  also  pressed  South  Africa  and 
Mozambique  to  end  across  border  violence  and  develop  a  diahague 
to  resolve  disputes.  Mozambique  has  permitted  the  African 
National  Congress,  the  South  African  outlawed  anti-apartheid 
groiip,  a  base  for  operation  against  South  Africa.  South  Africa 
has  sponsored  the  insurgent  Mozambhjue  National  Resistance 
group,  which  conducts  guerrilla  activities  that  are 
destabalizing  to  the  government  of  Mozambique.  A  series  of 
ministerial  meetings  between  the  two  governments  was  initiated 
and  on  16  March  1984,  they  reached  an  agreement  that  would 
uproot  the  African  National  Congress  from  Mozambique.  In 
return.  South  Africa  would  halt  aid  to  the  MozamViique  National 
Resistance,  whose  activities  inside  Mozambique  pose  a  threat  to 
that  government,  ^5outh  Africa  would  also  provide  some  economic 
assistance  to  Mozami)ique.  Recent  activity  of  the  Mozambique 
Natitjnal  Resi.stance  group  raised  the  accusation  that  South 
Africa  had  not  stopped  its  support,  a  charge  that  South  Africa 
denied.^ 

Further  progress  in  Namibian  independence  as  well  as  long 
term  security  for  the  entire  region  may  well  depend  on  how  well 


CHAPTER  V 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MILITARY 

South  Africa  had  a  long  association  with  th«  West  as  a 
member  of  the  British  commonwealth.  Its  military  activities, 
until  the  mid-1950s,  were  conducted  within  this  context.  South 
Africa  provided  manpower  resources  to  serve  under  British 
command  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  needed  and  converted  its 
economy  to  the  production  of  war  materials  for  use  by  the 
Allies  during  t'/WII.  South  Africans  also  participated  in  the 
Berlin  air  lift  and  the  Korean  conflict.  Under  the  strategic 
protection  of  Britain,  S<3Uth  Africa,  during  peacetime, 
maintained  a  small  armed  force  and  kept  its  defense 
expenditures  at  a  modest  level  while  maintaining  access  to 
military  advice,  training,  and  equipment.  During  the?  period 
1955  -1964  the  military  cooperation  with  South  Africa  began  to 
erode.  The  colonial  powers  in  Africa  became  convinced  that  the 
forces  of  self  determination  and  independence  made  their 
continued  colonial  control  tenuous  and  became  increasingly 
concerned  with  being  associated  with  the  apartheid  doctrine  of 
South  Africa.  White  South  Africa  focused  its  attention 
increasingly  on  internal  security  and  supressed  black 
nationalist  and  protest  movements.  South  Africa's  apartheid 
policy  an(i  supres.sion  of  the  black  population  led  to  the  1963 


United  Nation  voluntary  arms  embargo  that  was  adhered  to  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  clear  to 
South  Africa  that  politically  there  remained  little  support  in 
the  West  for  continued  security  ties.  This  led  to  a  gradual 
evolution  of  .South  African  military  and  economy  toward  self 
sufficiency  that  has  resulted  in  development  of  the  most 
powerful  military  force  on  the  African  continent.^ 

South  Africa's  military  is  much  .stronger  than  the  tejtal  of 
tiie  military  capaidlity  of  other  nations  in  the  region.  In 
1983,  South  Africa  had  a  military  force  of  82,400  and  could 
mobilize  a  total  of  404,500  men.  The  other  nations  in  the 
region  could  raise  only  a  total  of  172,000  men.  South  Africa 
has  313  combat  aircraft  which  would  be  opposed  by  a  total  of 
230  combat  aircraft.  South  Africa  has  48  Mirage  III  and  45  F-1 
aircraft,  whic:h  are  more  advanced  aircraft  than  any  of  the 
aircraft  possessed  by  the  other  states  in  the  region.  In  majcar 
naval  ships.  South  Africa  has  26  ships  compared  to  only  eight 
for  the  other  nations.  The  only  area  that  South  Africa  is 
outnumb€!re!d  is  in  tanks.  South  Africa  has  250  tanks,  while  the 
black  nations  possess  a  total  of  722.  The  comparative  strength 
in  tanks  does  not  refitjct  South  Africa's  sutistantial  numt)er  of 
armtjrefi  cars  an<i  p<?rsonnel  carriers,  or  the  fai;t  that  the  tanks 
of  tVie  black  African  nations  art?  divided  betv;??fjn  Angola, 
MozamVjique,  Tanitania,  Zimbabwe  and  Zaire. 
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EFFECTS  0F_  ISOLATION  ON  THE  MILITARY _  I 

1 

Changes  in  South  African  military  doctrine  and  equipment  j 

I 

<iid  n(3t  occur  rapidly.  In  the  period  from  l'>63  to  1977,  South 
Africa  continued  to  make  overtures  for  military  cooperation  and 
p(3litic<al  acceptance  to  the  West.  Pretoria  emphasized  common 
anti-  communist  policies,  domestic  stability,  mineral  resources, 
and  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  area.  Western  defense 
participated  in  communication  and  intelligence  cooperation, 
space  tracking  statii^ns,  overflight  rights,  and  port  access. 

There  was  even  an  increase  in  joint  naval  exercises.  But,  it 
was  clear  that  Western  democracies  would  not  accept  the 
political  liability  of  being  publically  associated  with  South 
Africa.  In  1975,  the  British  unilaterally  terminated  the 
Simonstown  Naval  agreement,  France  began  to  comply  with  the 
United  Nations  voluntary  arms  i»mbargo,  after  having  supplied 
the  majority  of  South  Africa's  defense  needs  after  its 
impo.sition,  and  the  diplomatic  isolatlan  during  the  Angolan 
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civil  wai'  confirmed  this  sentiment.  These  feelings  were 
culminated  with  the  United  Nations  mandatory  arms  embargo  in 
1977. 

This  gradual  restriction  in  the  flow  of  arms  to  South 
Africa  and  the  increased  concern  with  the  threat  to  white  South 
Africa  forced  a  reass€!ssment  of  the  force  structure  and  mission 
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of  the  armed  forces.  Because  Western  countries  refused  to 
prtjvjde  ships  and  ainrraft  suitable  for  l<ing  range  maritime 
patrol.  South  Africa  announced  in  April  1974  that  it  could  no 
longer  prcjvide  protection  for  shipping  around  the  Cape  rcjute. 
South  Africa  placed  more  attention  to  the  maritime  defense? 

5 

of  its  own  coasts. 

The  first  combat  experience  of  the  South  Africa  Defense 
Force  since  Korea  was  in  the  Namibian  and  Angolan  ccitiflicts  and 
these  forces  gained  experience  in  low  intensity  conflict.  The 
.'3<3uth  Africa  Defense  Force  now  gives  priority  to 
counterinsurgency  rather  than  conventional  operations.  South 
Africa  has  f(5(;used  Its  arms  production  effort  toward 
self-sufficiency  in  sustained  low  Intensity  conflict.® 

THE  EMBARGO  AND  ITS_  EFFECT 

The  United  States  established  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of 
military  equipment  to  South  Africa  in  1962,  observed  the  United 
Nations  v<3luntary  embargo  established  in  1963,  and  supported 
the  1977  United  Nations  Security  Council  establishment  of  a 
mandatory  re.stricthjn  <3n  the  export  of  arms  to  South  Africa. 

In  1978,  the  United  States  went  beyond  these  restric.tions  and 
b.jnneii  export  <3f  .ill  gcjcjds  .ind  technical  <i.ita  to  South  Afric.in 
Iiolice  and  milil.n-y.  Ky.cepi  ionr;  to  this  polii  y  have  bi’Cii  mailf 
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on  a  case  to  c.ise  basis.  While  the  tJnited  State?,  and  Rritian 
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obiierved  thf  vnluntciry  fmbargos;.  other  countries  did  not. 
iTrance  and  Italy  .issumed  the  r(3le  of  principal  arms  rsuppliers, 
with  Jordan,  Israel,  India  and  others  also  selling  arms  quite 
openly  t(5  South  Africa.  In  addition,  coproduction  and 
licensing  arrangements  were  made,  principally  with  France  and 
Italy,  provitiing  South  Africa  with  a  ba.se  for  future  arms 

a 

production  self  sufficiency.  Equally  important,  controls 
were  not  extended  to  a  large  numbtjr  of  "dual  use"  items  that 

9 

wo\iid  liave  an  obvious  military  application. 

In  1966,  South  Africa  formed  the  Armaments  Devel(ipment 
Corporation  (ARMSCOR)  to  implement  increased  local  assembly  and 
production  of  eqtiipment  built  under  licensing  agreements.  By 
1977,  local  industry  was  deeply  involved  in  the  drive  to 
becc^me  self-.sufficient  in  the  produc:tion  of  telecommunications 
equipment,  armored  vehic.les,  missiles  and  patrol  boats.  Some 
one  thou.sand  firms  are  reported  to  have  receive*!  locally  spent 
procurement  funds.  Arms  imports  have  declined  since  1977,  but 
ARMSCOR's  production  and  employment  have  been  growing  at 
approximately  25  to  30  percent  annually.  South  Africa  has 
the  ability  to  produce  locally,  with  little  outside  assistance, 
a  long  list  of  items. 

There  is  evidence  that  South  Africa  maintains  access  to 
Western  technology  and  equipment.  It  is  reported  that  the 
South  African  prodvtced  155  millimeter  artillery  gun  and  a 


mobile  communications  system  contain  West  German  technology 
from  Magirus  Deutz  and  Seimens.  Naval  craft  contain  Israeli 
electronics  and  guns  from  Italian  and  Swiss  companies.^  ^  The 
arms  embargo  and  increased  media  exposure  of  arms  traffic  to 
South  Africa  will  undoubtedly  make  it  more  difficult  and  costly 
for  them  to  obtain  needed  components.  South  Africa  possesses 
the  economy  and  expertise  to  become  more  self-sufficient  if  the 
cost  of  components  becomes  too  high  or  access  to  them  too 
difficult.  As  it  is,  South  Africa  ranks  along  with  Argentina, 
Brazil,  India,  Israel,  and  Taiwan  as  leading  Third  World  arms 
producers  and  has  grown  to  be  the  tenth  largest  arms  producer 
in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THREATS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Afric'.iner  pe<3p]e  of  South  Africa  have  long  be(?n 
obj^essecl  with  a  fear  of  being  ove.*rwhelraed  by  the  l>lack: 
majority.  After  adopting  the  official  pjilicy  of  apartheid, 
they  have  faced  the  growing  fear  of  outside  interference  to 
their  internal  racial  pcjlicies.  They  have  tended  to  blame 
c.ommunism  as  the  force  behind  the  black  African  nationalist 
movement  and  have  seen  governments  .supported  by  the  Soviets  or 
China  come  to  power  on  their  borders.  They  also  have  witni,ssed 
a  withdrawl  of  Western  support  and  the  initiathin  of  a  United 
Niitions  arms  embargo  and  the  discussion  of  a  general  embargo  of 
all  goods  to  South  Africa.  Following  is  a  discussi<5n  of  some 
of  the  threats  to  South  Africa,  some  of  its  vulnerabilities  and 
some  of  its  capabilities  to  resist  these  threats. 

With  the  rise  of  black  nationalist,  anticolonialist 
movements  in  Africa,  the  .Soviets  and  China  seized  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  their  influence  in  the  area  at  the 
expense  of  the  West.  By  1981,  Mozambique,  Angola,  and  Zimbabwe 
liad  come  under  the  control  of  black  African  regimes  that 
express  a  socialist  philosophy  or  had  been  supplieti  by  the 
c;ommunists  in  their  fight  for  liberation.  While  all  these 
regimes  are  soi:ialist  leaning,  it  is  not  clear  how  much 
irifuence  the  communist  states  will  continue  to  have  with  these 
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regimes.  In  Zimbabwe,  the  Soviets  backed  Joshua  Nkomo's 
Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union  with  large  qnanities  of  arras, 
but  the  relatively  peaceful  election  of  Robert  Mugabe  left  the 
Soviets  with  little  influence  in  the  government,  a  government 
that  owed  them  nothing.  The  Ziml)abwe  government  quickly 
established  links  with  the  West  and  when  it  eventually  agreed 
to  establish  links  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  agreement 
stipulated  that  relathins  were  to  be  state  to  state  only  and 
that  neither  would  interfere  in  the  other's  internal  affairs. 

It  appears  that  the  Soviets  were  not  included  by  those  they 
sponsored  either  in  the  negotiations  for  independence  of 

♦  A 

Zimbabwe  <3r  of  Namibia.  Angola,  while  equiped  by  the  Soviets 

and  supported  by  Cuban  troops,  played  a  positive  and 

independent  role  in  the  Namibian  independence  negotiations  in 

spite  of  Soviet  hostility  to  the  initiative.^  Mozambique 

(Officials  claim  they  went  to  the  East  only  for  arms  and 

training  that  was  not  available  to  them  elsewhere.  A  Cuban 

(jffer  to  increase  its  training  and  advisory  role  in  Mozambique 

2 

iias  been  declined. 

While  Soviet  influence  may  wane,  the  Sovie*ts  will  probably 
continue  t(3  e:^ploit  instability  and  c<jnflicts  in  the  region  for 
thf'ir  own  ends.  Tiie  Sovi€-ts  do  providf'  v^ecipoTis  to  the 
guerilla  movements  opp<3sing  the  government  of  .South  Africa, 
the  African  National  Congress  (ANC)  and  th€-  Southwest  Africa 
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ready  to  provide  those  Items  which  we  do  well.  Requests  for 
dual  use  items  of  equipment,  training  for  security  or  military 
personnel  and  military  education  should  be  acted  on  quickly. 
Providing  dual  use  equipment  offers  the  oppcsrtunity  to  get 
advisors  and  technicians  increased  contact  with  black  national 
security  and  military  personnel.  Any  comparision  of  United 
States  with  Soviet  and  Cuban  assistance  should  be  positive 
and  lead  to  increaised  requests  for  assistance.  If  these 
requests  are  acted  on  in  a  timely  and  positive  manner,  there  is 
the  p(Dssibility  to  increa.se  the  United  States'  influence  in  the 
region. 


African  facilitiijs  while  participating  in  off-shore  rescue 
2 

opf'r  ationt:.  Rf!sc:u€?  operatione;  have  a  valid  humanitarian 
appeal  and  are  relatively  immune  to  criticism.  However,  the 
v’isit  of  the  South  African  police  officrei  drew  criticrism  from 
various  black  organisations  in  the  United  States.  In  all 
United  States'  affairs  with  South  Africa,  it  is  important  not 
to  become  associated,  in  the  view  of  other  southern  African 
states,  with  perpetuating  the  current  South  African  policies. 

There  may  be  a  greater  role  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  play  with  other  states  in  the  region.  It  was  reported  that 
the  United  States  w<3uld  send  one  million  dollars  in  nonlethal 
aid  to  Mozambique  and  wo\ild  also  provide  training  for 
Mozambique  trtjtjps.  This  appears  to  be  unusual  and  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  promote  United  States'  interests,  as 
Mozambique  has  been  supported  by  Cuban  and  Soviet  advisors. 
Although  currently  undefined,  there  may  also  be  a  role  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  play  in  responding  to  the  security 
concern  of  both  Angtjla  and  South  Africa  in  resolution  of 
Niimibian  independenc  e. 

Part  ic  ipat ion  of  the  Department  of  Defense  within  the 
framewcjrk  <}f  the  constructive  engagement  pcjlicy  appears  to  be 
some?w.  at  limited  in  the  short  term.  The  United  States  ca* 
compete  with  the  Soviets  in  making  military  equipment  available 
to  countries.  Therefore,  the  Defense  Department  should  stand 


Isolation  of  South  Africa,  both  diplomatic  and  military 
isolation,  has  a  risk  to  regional  stability.  Diplomatic 
interchange  can  have  a  moderating  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
South  Africa  by  providing  them  with  indications  of  probable 
world  and  regional  reactions  to  policies.  The  dangers  of 
military  isolation  are  more  difficult  to  define.  South  Africa 
has  developed  a  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  arms 
production.  However,  in  an  era  of  continued  sophistication  in 
weapons  available  from  the  east.  South  Africa's  technological 
base  does  have  its  limits.  Over  time,  and  with  help  from 
(iutside  sources,  the  visible  superiority  of  South  African 
forces  could  erode,  reducing  the  reluctance  of  neighboring 
states  tc  cpenly  challenge  South  Africa  militarily,  thus 
reducing  regional  stability.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to 
maintain  contact  with  South  Africa's  security  fcsrces.  There 
has  been  more  contact  with  South  African  security  forces  under 
the  Reagan  administration  than  under  the  previous 
administration.  The  Coast  Guard  has  trained  three  South 
Afric.'an  naval  officers  in  search  and  rescue  techniques,  and  a 
South  African  police  officer  participated  in  a  Chicago  Police 
Department  training  ccjurse.^  There  may  be-  further 
opportunities  f(3r  the  Department  cjf  Defense  bj  participate  in 
further  atdivititu;  with  South  Africa  in  the  se?arch  and  resc.ue- 
arena.  The  United  States  has  operated  aircraft  from  S(3Uth 


liovelopinent  (jf  tr.in.sportatiuu  lin«s  indicate  a  need  for 
regional  cooperation.  Sujiport  of  the-  SADCC  initiativee^  with 


economic  aid  and  training  programs  will  c(3ntinue  to  foster  the 
trust  of  the  regional  states  and  are  the  types  of  programs  that 
will  have  widespread  acceptance  in  the  United  States.  How 
willing  the  West  is  to  l>e  constructive  and  generous  in  helping 
to  devfiloiD  the  economies  of  these  countries,  may  well  determine 
the  rate  that  Soviet  influence  will  decline  in  the  region. 

United  States'  p<jlicy  in  the  region  must  remain  pragmatic  and 
even  handed,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  there  is  enough  public 
support  for  any  extreme  moves  by  the  United  States  in  the 
region. 

There  are  events,  although  not  highly  likely,  that  could 
cause  a  m<3re  active  rcjle  by  the  United  States.  A  violent 
repression  of  blacks  by  South  African  security  forces,  well 
publii:ized  by  the  media,  could  generate  public  demand  for  the 
imposition  of  some  form  of  econom.ic  sanctions  against  South 
Afi'ica,  eve;n  though  these  sanctions  may  well  only  be  of 
.symbolic  value.  Conversely,  a  slaughter  of  whites  by  blacks 
could  generate  support  for  a  quick  and  shisrt  rescue  mission.  A 
r.iajoi  indiscreet  move  by  Soviet  or  Cuban  military  in  the 
regii^n,  either  into  Namibia  or  clear  S«3viet  military  presence 
with  rebel  Zimbabwe  elements,  could  probably  generate  support 
f<3r  limited,  indirect  United  States  military  involvement. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 

United  States'  interests  in  the  region  of  southern  Africa 
are  best  fulfilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  stability  and 
economic  growth.  The  policy  of  constructive  engagement  seeks 
to  strengthen  relations  with  all  states  in  the  regii^n  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  facilitate  regional  security  and 
development.  The  lead  of  the  United  States  in  the  negcjtiation.s 
for  Namibian  independence  apparently  gained  the  United  States 
the  trust  (jf  black  African  states  in  the  regitin,  a  trust  which 
was  denied  the  Soviets.  This  trust  that  the  United  States  has 
gained  sh<3ul<i  be  nurtured  and  carefully  protec:ted,  and  it 
should  be  a  factor  in  determining  future  actions  in  the 
region. 

The  relatively  peaceful  establishment  of  a  black  regime  in 
the  state  of  Zimbabwe  has  allowed  the  opportunity  for  states  in 
the  region  to  focus  attention  on  the  problems  of  economic 
development.  Soviet  influence  in  the  region  may  be  temporary, 
having  been  initially  gained  through  military  aid  to  guerilla 
groups.  Tln?se  groups  that  have  come  t(j  power  and  have 
c:onsolidatecl  their  positiorn;,  will  have  to  deal  with  the-  ve?ry 
difficult  eci^nomic  problems  of  their  states.  The  Soviets 
have  historically  not  been  very  helpful  iri  allf-viating  tlie 
economic  proiilems  of  client  sjtates. 


The  g<?ography  and 


t?£:t  Ir.iated  tc;  have  stored  reserves  of  between  two  and  three 
years.  The  South  African  (^oal.  Oil  and  Oas  Oorporation  had 
corifdructed  a  small  coal  to  liquid  fuel  conversion  plant  in 
1‘).'35,  had  begun  a  second  plant  in  1977  and  with  the  lo!3s  of  oil 
from  Iran  in  1979  began  construction  of  a  third  conversion 
plant.  It  is  estimated  that  these  plants  will  jjrovide  about  47 

fZ 

percent  of  South  Africa's  liquid  fuel  requirements, 

Withh(3lding  petroleum  products  from  South  Africa  would  disrupt 
its  economy,  primarily  in  the  transportation  sector. 

Black  ruled  states  have  come  to  power  around  South  Africa, 
and  their  lead€*rs  are  committed  to  the  end  of  South  Africa's 
aparth<?id  ptjlicy,  but  «5veu  collectively  they  are  no  match  for 
South  Africa's  military  power.  In  addition,  their  economic 
dependence  on  South  Africa  will  .serve  to  limit  their  activities 
for  some  time.  Despite  the  rhetoric,  southern  African  leaders 
are  aware  of  the  dangers  in  the  disruption  of  South  African 
society  and  economy.  They  have  expressed  the  attitude  that 
thfjir  commitment  toward  majority  rule  is  not  incompatible  with 

7 

incremental,  but  fiositive,  movement  toward  that  goal. 


the  region.  South  Africa's  integral  economic  role  is  likely  to 
remain  an  important  moderating  constraint  on  the  activities  of 
its  black  neighbors  in  the  future. 

While  South  Africa  does  have  a  strong  economy,  it  does 
depend  on  the  international  community  for  petroleum,  investment 
capital,  and  markets  for  its  exports.  South  Africa  has  faced 
the  threat  of  sanctions  by  the  international  community  since 
the  early  1960s,  and  the  reality  of  voluntary  and  mandatory 
arms  embargos.  South  Africa  has  taken  some  expensive  steps  to 
decrease  its  dependence  on  outside  sources  of  supply,  but 
remains  vulnerable  to  an  embargo  on  petroleum.  South  Africa 
has  an  ample  supply  of  coal  for  much  of  its  energy  needs, 
however,  the  transportation  sector  depends  on  petroleum 
products-  South  Africa  has  no  known  petroleum  reserves.  The; 
state  owned  oil  research  corporation,  the  French  petroleum 
company  Total,  a  partnership  of  Standard  Oil  of  California  and 
Te.xaco,  and  Exxon  have  searched  for  reserves  with  no  results. 
An  Arab  oil  boycott  of  South  Africa  has  been  in  effect  since 
1973,  and  South  Africa  obtained  90  percent  of  its  needs  from 
Iran,  which  did  not  observe  the  embargo.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
Shah,  South  Africa  has  had  to  purchase  petroleum  on  the  ;5pot 
market  at  premium  prices.  To  alleviate  the  effects  of  a 
possiljle  total  emljargo,  S<3Uth  Africa  has  been  ;5toc:kpiling 
petr’oleum  iri  uruiseil  croal  miriet;  since  195(1  and  in  1979  was 


People's  Organization.  They  have  incrreased  the  training 
proviiied  t.:  the  ANG  and  improved  the  sophistication  of  their 
wtjapons.  While  the  ANC  has  had  some  success  in  conducting 
terrorist  acts  in  South  Africa,  a  traditional  guerilla  war 
seems  a  long  way  off.  South  Afr.ica  has  a  strong  security  force 
and  has  many  repressive  powers  available  to  defend  the  country 
against  subversion.^ 

Of  prime  concern  to  these  new  governments  in  southern 
Africa  i.s  to  create  a  viable  economy.  They  have  come  to 
realize  that  their  economic;  interests  are  tied  to  those  of 
South  Africa.  The  colonial  heritage  of  communications  lines 
make  Zimbabwe  and  Mozambique  dependent  ec:onomically  on  South 
Africa.  Many  Mozambicjue  citizens  work  in  Sc5uth  Africa,  and 
South  Africa  provides  skilled  manpower  to  manage  power, 
i3ngineering  and  railroad  programs  in  Mcjzambique.  Zimbabwe  is 
largely  dependent  on  South  African  facilities  for  foreign 
trade.  Nine  black  ruled  states  fcjrmed  the  Southern  African 
Dejvelopment  Coordination  Conference  (SADCC)  with  the  goal  to 
reduce  their  tra(ie  d(?pendence  on  Scjuth  Africa's  railways  and 
harbors.  It  has  attracted  some  aid  and  investment,  mostly  from 
the  European  Economic  Community.  Attacks  by  insurgent  groups 
on  the  lines  of  communication  in  Angola  and  Mozambique  have 
limited  the  effectiveness  of  the  .SADCC  projects.^  South 
Africa  is  clearly  the  dominant  military  and  economic  power  in 
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